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THE ALCAYDE’S ARABIAN SADDLE HORSE, MOROCCO 
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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Com pounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been to 
render more 
healthful pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”’ 
usual effects yet 
INVALIDES”’ 


pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CoO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Compliments of 


New England 
Rendering Co. 


Brighton, Massachusetts 


LONDON HARNESS CO. 


LEATHER GOODS OF QUALITY 


English Riding Goods and Staple Supplies 
Dog Furnishings 
60 FRANKLIN STREET 


BOSTON 


e softens, preserves and 
waterproofs boots, 
LSCO shoes and everything 


else made of leather. 
Viscol Company, 
Cambridge C, Boston, Mass. 


PURE CEDAR BEDDING 
FOR DOGS, FOXES AND PETS 


Used in Angell Hospital, in many other Hospitals, 
Dog Shows and the foremost Kennels throughout the 
country. .Prepared in Our New Fire-proof Factory. 


Send for Circular 
FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING Co. 


SOUTH HANSON, MASS. 


Immediate Shipments Guaranteed 


The New Freely: -Lathering 


Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


Humane Literature and 


For Sale by the American Humane Education 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1925, to May, 
1926, bound in cloth, reduced price ...... 
Our Dumb Animals, June, 1926, to Decem- 
ber, 1927, bound in cloth 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set ... $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6} x 33... .. .$0.50 per 100 


each $1.00 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents . . paper, 20 cts 
What Constitutes Cruelty, FrancisH. Rowley, $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or. 5.00 od 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. .60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 re | 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card. 1.00 “ 


Advice on Stable Management, ecard ....... 1.00 rf 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfeliow . ma 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 ets. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider... .. Free 
Fulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .....$ $1 - per 100 

The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . $0 an 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus... cloth, $1.50 
The Lady of the Robins 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 -50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 50 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 50 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. 

Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ | ae 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 


.$0.60 per 100 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, EF. P. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Band of Mercy Supplies 
Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 

About Other Animals—Continued 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ........... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hoilyhurst, cloth,35 cts., paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more... each, 10 ets. 


cloth, 75 ets. 


What is the Jack London Club? ........... $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from *‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 0 eg 
The Horrors of Trapping ................. sa 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ae oS 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals. .50 “ “ 


Humane Education 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Selections from 
book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. each, 5 cts. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr Rowley ... Free 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane E ducation, 
32 pp., each, 10 cts. 


Humane Stamps, in colors ............... $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals’ Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Placard ............ each, 3 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (sclections for school 
use), Sarah J. Eddy . cloth, 96 ets. 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 
ers, 20 pp. 


..each, 10 cts. 


Humane Day Exercises for 1928........... $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 3.00 
Humane Edueation, What to Teach and How 


Farly Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... - 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “  “ 
A Talk with the Teacher eS 


The Coming Education .................. oO 
Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 

—Band “a Mercy, Humane Society, or 

RS Choke hite star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ........ 100. * = 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 


*‘Band of Mercy” Pennant ............... 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only), $3.00 per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 
IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY TO 
Every Livina 
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Dallas Lore Sharp writes for this issue on 
“Snakes.” Few realize that many of these 
poor victims of man’s prejudice and hate 
serve a useful purpose in Nature’s wide field 
of life. 


The American Association Favoring Recon- 
sideration of the War Debts has as members 
of its advisory council so long a list of leading 
representative American citizens that one 
wonders how Congress can ignore their appeal. 


Thirteen thousand, two hundred and four- 
teen miles traveled in Massachusetts by our 
officers during the month of May mean such 
a covering of the state, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, as would be impossible without the 
automobile. 


“Fannie.” the dog belonging to the late 
Captain John B. Farrell of the ill-fated 
schooner Mary, escaped unharmed when the 
hoat blew up in Gloucester harbor May 30, 
though his master, but a few feet away, was 
found dead in the wreckage. 


Few things are so fatal to the prejudices 
which many people of one nation cherish 
against those of another as travel. Charles 
Lamb once said, ‘“‘No, I don’t want to meet 
that man. I hate him, and if I should meet 
him I am sure I should like him.” 


The Denver Post is authority for the state- 
ment that an Airedale dog belonging to the 
Samples family, Minden, Neb., returned home 
in May after straying from their car while 
vacationing in Minnesota, 500 miles from 
home. The dog was nine months in finding 
his way back, and probably traveled more 
than a thousand miles. 


The menu for the animals of the London 
Zoo last year included the following: 

175,704 fresh bananas. 

2 tons of grapes. 

50 tons of herring and whiting. 

10 tons of biscuits. 

23,800 eggs. 

521 lbs. of dried flies. 


Shall the Dream Come True 


E recall nothing in the past that seems 
so full of promise for a lasting peace 
among the leading nations of the earth as the 
responses coming to Secretary Kellogg’s 
treaty proposals. Only a few years ago he 
would have been quite generally put down as 
adreamer. ‘To be sure, to many he seems that 
now, but when, in their Memorial Day ad- 
dresses, two such different men as the Presi- 
dent of the United States and General Persh- 
ing speak so hopefully of the negotiations 
going on to this end, it would seem as if here 
was another of humanity’s great dreams al- 
most ready to come true. 


President Coolidge said at Gettysburg, near 
the very spot where Lincoln delivered his 
immortal tribute to the dead, “It seems to 
me that the greatest honor we can do to those 
who have died on the field of battle that this 
republic might live is soberly to pledge our- 
selves to bend every effort to prevent any 
recurrence of war. The government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
which Lincoln described, is a government of 
peace, not of war, and our dead will not have 
died in vain if, inspired by their sacrifice, we 
endeavor by every means in our power to 
prevent the shedding of human blood in the 
attempted settlement of international con- 
troversies.””. And General Pershing, standing 
Memorial Day in that beautiful cemetery in 
France consecrated to our American dead, 
spoke of “the fallacious theory that war is an 
essential element in the national policy of a 
government,” and denounced ideas that na- 
tions rise to greatness through cruel and bar- 
baric methods. Both these men gave evi- 
dence of their hope that by some such agree- 
ment among themselves as Secretary Kellogg’s 
plan suggests the nations of the world might 
unite with one another in a solemn compact to 
eliminate war. 


Let every one of us, each up to the measure 
of his power by word and deed, help forward 
this movement. The peoples of the world do 
not want war. They must make their repre- 
sentatives know this beyond all misunder- 
standing. Alas, even as we write, thousands 
of fine young Boston youths out of our schools 
are marching through our streets each with a 


gun upon his shoulder. Shall we keep on 
talking peace, officially, and at the same time 
be inflaming the minds of our youths with 
such of the pomp and pageantry of war as we 
can get our schools to indulge in? 


The Wayside Dog Stands 


E who buysa dog, especially a puppy, at the 

ordinary wayside dog kennel, takes a large 
chance. Over and over again young dogs are 
brought us suffering from distemper, rickets, 
mange, or some other trouble, with the story, 
“Why, I bought this puppy only a week ago 
and was told he was all right and worth several 
times what I paid for him.” Yesterday one 
such case came: “I paid $25 for the puppy,” 
said his owner, “‘and I have spent $35 having 
him treated and now the veterinarian tells me, 
as he told me at the first, that it’s hopeless to 
try to cure him.” If you are going to buy a 
dog from any but a thoroughly responsible 
breeder or kennel, why not have your veter- 
inarian assure you of the health and value of 
your purchase? Furthermore, do not sell 
your new-born puppies to these wayside 
places, many of which are far from being man- 
aged either kindly or sanitarily. 


Just for a Wren 
AVID GRAY, of Santa Barbara, so the 


story comes to us, was a man of large 
wealth. Upon his death it transpired that for 
two years he had denied himself the use of his 
house telephone because a wren had built her 
nest in the grilled door of the front entrance 
telephone box. To have opened the door to 
make repairs would have destroyed the nest. 
We greatly admire the gracious kindly spirit of 
Mr. Gray, but we can’t help wondering, if the 
story is true, why so rich a man, said to have 
been worth millions, did not have another 
telephone put in his house by some other en- 
trance. So far as we know, after the young 
birds had left the nest there would have been 
no great harm done in re-establishing a proper 
telephone connection. It would look as if Mr. 
Gray preferred, to having a telephone, to see 
the wrens continue season after season to nest 
in his grilled door. Great as is the conven- 
ience of the telephone, it is often an almost 
intolerable nuisance. 
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Trapping Reform Movement Gaining Support 


One has but to think of the vast 
number of steel traps used throughout 
the country to get a mental picture of 
the pain-racked and mutilated creatures 
whose last hours, often days, are spent 
in a torment of suffering that beggars 


description. Some day the unspeak- 
able cruelties of this method of capture 
will be forbidden by law. If every 
reader of these words will use every 
occasion that offers to awaken public 
sentiment against this arch-cruelty he 
will be hastening that day. 


Humane Trap Contest 


N the recent contest promoted by the 
American Humane Association and the Na- 
tional Association of the Fur Industry for the 
purpose of obtaining an efficient and humane 
trap for taking fur-bearing animals. the prize 
winners were (1) Samuel C. Booth, East Farn- 
ham, Quebec: (2) Herman Bleck, Hammond, 
Ind.: (3) Humane Animal Trap Co., Austin, Pa. 
The first prize winner entered a device by 
which the common steel-jaw trap can be 
prevented from breaking bones and tearing 
limbs. The judges regarded it as an entirely 
new principle in trap construction. Second 
prize was won for a box trap that takes ani- 
mals alive and unhurt, while the third award 
‘was given for a trap designed to kill its victim 
instantly. The contestants are given oppor- 
tunity to further develop their traps and to 
enter them in the $10,000 competition which 
is being promoted with the object of discov- 
ering a trap perfect in operation and one hun- 
dred per cent humane. By such inducement 
it is hoped to revolutionize the age-old cruel 
methods of the trapping industry. 


Women Would Outlaw Trap 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
recently adopted the following resolution at 
their biennial convention in San Antonio: 

Whereas: The Anti-Steel-Trap League has 
for its policy the passing by each State Legis- 
lature of a law making illegal all use of every 
kind of device for the taking of fur-bearers 
which does not kill at once or capture alive 
unhurt (the control of vermin by state au- 
thorities is, however, not to be interfered 
with) and 

Whereas: The women of the Federation 
have always supported necessary humane 
movements, therefore 

Be it Resolved: That the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs express its hearty sympathy 
with the chief object of the Anti-Steel-Trap 
League, namely, the legal abolition of all 
devices for the taking of fur-bearing animals 
which do not kill immediately or capture alive 
and unhurt, but do cause intense and long- 
drawn-out suffering. 


If you disapprove of animal performances 
and want to help to put an end to them, join 
the Jack London Club by agreeing to with- 
draw from all exhibitions of trained ani- 
mals and sending your name to Our Dumb 
Animals. 


The Fur Trade’s Attitude 


HE cruelty of the steel trap and the havoc 

it is causing to wild, fur-bearing animals, 

as being disclosed by the widespread anti-trap 
campaign, has recently called forth some 
illuminative statements from high officials of 
the National Association of the Fur Industry, 
defining the attitude of the fur trade. The 
general director of this association is reported 


MERCILESSLY TRAPPED AND INTENSELY TORTURED 


as saving of the steel trap: “It is just one of 
those devices, too numerous to record, upon 
which civilized man has thus far been too 
stupid to improve and which it is necessary 
to continue in use for want of a better. 

“It is not because the fur industry has any 
such interest in the steel trap as would war- 
rant opposition to its displacement by any 
other suitable device that I find myself in 
opposition to anti-steel trap legislation, but 
(a) because the proponents of such legislation 
attack an industry and a commodity rather 
than a method, and (b) because they offer no 
substitute for a device that, however unsatis- 
factory, is essential.” 

The president of the association avers that 
the fur industry is nof interested in perpetuat- 
ing the use of the steel trap and continues as 
follows: 

“The fur trade is keenly interested in the 
attitude of the public toward the steel trap, 
and the apparent criticism of its use by a cer- 
tain group of the public, whether large or 


CRUELTY INFLICTED ON WILD ANIMALS ONE OF WORST FORMS OF MAN’S INHUMANITY 


small, is given serious thought by the fur 
trade. 

“As a matter of fact, the fur trade could 
exist comfortably with the complete «bolition 
of the steel trap. The only interest of the 
fur trade in the use of the trap is the legally 
regulated use of the trap, because the fyy 
trade looks on the fur supply of th» United 
States as a national asset which giv: s a very 
big income to the rural population at . time of 
the year when little other work can be done. 
And the fur trade therefore favors « prudent 
use of this natural asset under proper safe. 
guards. 

“The farming interests, and for that matter 
a great many other very important groups, 
feel that they cannot get along without the 
steel trap, as outside of the use of the trap the 
only other means at the disposal of farmers js 
the very dangerous promiscuous distribution 
of poison. The fur trade for vears has been 
interested in promoting the invention of a 
trap which is satisfactory to all concerned, a 
trap which is instantaneously death-dealing 
and at the same time meets the requirements 
of the trapper, which is essentially light in 
weight and com. 
paratively cheap in 
price. There are al- 
ready on the market 
some devices which 
have a reasonable 
chance to eventual- 
ly develop into what 
I would call the 
ideal trap which 
would satisfy every- 
body.” 

In the light of 
these apparently in- 
genuous statements 
one is struck by the 
similarity of the 
attitude and argu- 
ment of the fur 
trade in the matter 
of killing wild ani- 
mals with that of 
the packing - house 
interests in the 
slaughtering of ani- 
mals used as food. 
The former allege that those who oppose the 
further use of the steel trap are attacking a 
great and legitimate business instead of the 
uncivilized and cruelty-involving method by 
which it is carried on. Produce a device, non- 
cruel as you like, but equally effective as the 
steel trap and we will not stand in the way 
of reform of trapping animals for their pelts. 
Abolish this necessary evil if you must, but 
the fur trade must be assured of an adequate 
substitute. That, we believe, is substantially 
the attitude of the trader and the trapper. 

The campaign against this unmitigated 
atrocity must continue. The obligation to 
sweep the steel trap out of existence does not 
rest alone upon humane society. From the 


standpoint of justice, fair play and humanity 
to living creatures, no less sensitive to physl- 
cal suffering than human kind, is the universal 
appeal made for the abolition of the trap. 
When I look on furs, I think of the fever, 
Sara TEASDALE 
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‘ild Life in the Zoo 


TAGGART 


JOHN 


F all ‘he cruelties that man inflicts upon 
animals the imprisonment of wild crea- 
tures is onc of the most atrocious. Whenever I 
seea bear or a lion in a cage and observe the un- 
utterable |onging and unrest in its eyes, I rage 
inwardly a! the senseless cruelty and stupidity 
of man. \Vhat torture must it be for a wild 
thing, with its delicate senses, accustomed to 
the freedom and natural freshness of the for- 
est, to be thus taken away from the woods 
and streams and confined in a foul-smelling, 
narrow cage behind iron bars! The question 
arises; What good does it all do? Would we 
not gain just as accurate a knowledge by 
Jooking at mounted specimens? For my part, 
| would much rather look at the mounted form 
of a lion that had been shot in the full flower 
of his strength and vigor, than gaze upon those 
miserable. scraggy specimens of the king of 
beasts, Which man, in his callous indifference, 
allows to linger and languish as life prisoners. 
Perhaps the argument will be advanced 
that we gain something by viewing those 
creatures alive, by seeing them move about in 
their narrow quarters. But at best they are 
only half alive. There is tragedy in every 
aspect of them, as they restlessly pace to and 
fro, sniffing at the bars, or gazing back at us 
in apathetic dismay. They are not living: 
they are dying, dying slowly. There is the 
pith and*grain of this cruelty—the slowness 
with which life is drained from them. 

People may say these creatures do not 
suffer; that they have food regularly, and 
scientific care. But the argument is short- 
sighted. Eating is not the whole of existence, 
even for an animal. Life, for a wild animal, 
connotes freedom, the ardor of the chase, the 
inclination to roam unhindered and take his 
chances of survival in his natural environ- 
ment. The meat that is thrown to those 
poor, caged victims must seem to them a 
flat and tasteless substitute for their natural 
food. 

At some not far distant day, let us hope, 
man will awake to the monstrous iniquity of 
this wrong, the senseless brutality and shame 
of it, and then the prisons of our public parks 
will be emptied. 


THE “PASSING” SHOW 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Ancient Curse 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


NDER the post-box by the road lay the 
mangled body of a large black snake. 
Inside the post-box lay my letters, 

among them one from Our Dumb Animals. 
I opened the letter, all love and mercy, and 
looked down at the reptile all wounds and 
fury—pity and horror and confusion and pur- 
pose contending within me. For the letter 
read, “Write something for Our Dumb Ani- 
mals.” And I cried, “What shall I write?” 
And the dead snake in the dust answered, 
“Write me! I am your message!” 

I hurried back to my study, hot of heart, 
and began to write. But I dare not write 
out of a hot heart for fear I write without my 
head. Yet I cannot write at all out of a cold 
heart. Neither heart nor head alone could 
be trusted with such a theme. Still, how 
could I bring them to work together—all I 
know, and all I feel, about the battered rep- 
tile, and get a message single, convincing and 
compelling, so that the lowly victim of this 
senseless fury shall not have died in vain? 

The night before I had been watching a 
moving-picture of bird-banding and the beau- 
tiful work of conservation within a_ bird 
sanctuary. Suddenly a long, gleaming, sinu- 
ous body of a six-foot black snake wound into 
the picture, the old Satan of the old Garden 
of Adam, weaving his evil way into this new 
garden of the birds on the borders of Cleve- 
land. 

Involuntarily I bent forward, a terrible fas- 
cination gripping me. My flesh prickled 
coldly, and within I felt the burning of ancient 
fears and furies, as the serpent slid through 
the grass and up to the base of a large tree. 
Then rearing from the turf he began a slow, 
footless ascent, by some mysterious grip, of 
the great tree, up. up toward a bird-house, 
which suddenly came into the picture, when, 
looped by the tail about the little house, the 
long, gleaming thing swung head free in the 
air and bending out and up thrust its fearful 
face in at the open door of the flickers and 
slowly disappeared. 

The camera had done its work well. That 
scene in the tree had its human aftermath in 
the dust the next day under my post-box. 
The blood of the snake cried out to me from 
the dust, but the cry of the birds came to me 
out of the tree as I tried to write, and what was 
intended to bless, ended as a curse, my manu- 
script going into the fire. 

What had the snake done more than I do 
every day? And why should it be cursed 
because of its shape and motion? The man- 
gled thing still cried to me from the dust. And 
I kept saying, “Is the snake my brother? 
And am I this brother’s keeper?” 

I lamented the death of the birds; I shrank 


|» from the shape of the reptile; and I shivered 


as it slid along. But here under the post- 
box, here in the smashed head, in the broken 
back, in the ruptured bowels was the shape 
of something human, and yet so fiendish, as 
to make a black snake the work of God by 
contrast, and a thing utterly innocent, beau- 
tiful and divine. 

That afternoon while reading a Boston 
newspaper I came upon an item with the 
heading, “Police Battle a Four-Foot Snake.” 
the story telling how a woman, finding this 
four-foot snake in her yard, called in police, 
who, after battering the poor creature, finally 
allowed it to get away in a hole to die. 


The reporter of the item, the head-line 
writer, and the editor, whose all-seeing eye 
ran over that page before it went finally to 
press, saw nothing incongruous about a police- 
man battling a four-foot snake, nor did his 
readers, for I have looked in vain since for 
some protest from the public. Why not? 
Simply because it was a snake. That cruel 
story could not have been published about 
any other creature that I can think of without 
calling forth a storm of protest from our 
highly educated sensitive public. 

And what of it?) The next day, my son, a 
junior in Harvard, was out walking along the 
Charles River when he came upon some boys 
with two little grass snakes. He stopped to 
talk with the boys and found that they had 
just mutilated one of the little snakes in order 
to keep the reptile from ‘“‘stinging”! And 
they were eager to show him how they did it 
with the other snake. Horrified, he begged 
the two snakes and killed the suffering one, 
then let the tiny soft tongue of the other touch 
his cheek, explaining to the lads the cruelty of 
their mistake, and giving them some notion 
of the meaning of life, its infinite variety, its 
interdependence, and the beauty of it all, even of 
the snake, when seen as part of the living whole. 

He had the satisfaction of giving back the 
snake to the boys, and seeing them let it slip 
unharmed away through the grass. They 
were not vicious boys, but they were still un- 
der that ancient curse, as the policemen were, 
as the woman who called them was, as most 
of us are, and all snakes; a curse resting more 
heavily upon us than upon the snake, though 
it leaves him mangled by my post-box, and 
even worse in the school-boys’ hands. 

But wasn’t the serpent cursed in Eden? 
Yes, and so was Adam cursed, and so was the 
ground cursed. And now the ground has 
been redeemed, and Adam has been redeemed, 
with one redemption, which also includes 
the innocent serpent,—since the earth became 
full of the knowledge of the Lord. 

It hath been written, and it hath been said 
—an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
and the heel of the son of woman for the ser- 
pent’s head. But all of that has been reversed 
since, and in the same Book. But I say unto 
you, says the new lawgiver, love,—your neigh- 
bor the snake. For only love will dispel the 
ignorance and the fear and the hate which has 
left the snake out of our humane education, 
and left the Cambridge school-boy still with 
the soul of the savage, torturing the little grass 
snake for fear of the sting. 


The Long Island Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (including Brooklyn), at a convention 
of delegates representing 50,000 women, held 
June 1, 1928, adopted strong resolutions 
against the steel trap. Similar action had 
been taken by the New York City Federation 
three months earlier. 


Farm seeker: I thought you advertised this 
as a good location for dairying. There is 
hardly any grass for cows to eat. 

Real Estate Agent: No, but if you will look 
around you will see cowslips, buttercups, and 
plenty of milkweed. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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Judge Lowell Makes a Fine Beginning 


DR. GEORGE W. FIELD 
Consulting Biologist, Washington and Boston 


UDGE James A. Lowell, of the United 
States District Court, has earned public 
appreciation by his insight and wise offi- 

cial action relative to the dangers arising from 
pollution of public water-courses. On De- 
cember 8, 1927, Captain Harry A. Smith, of 
the Oil Tanker “Swift Eagle,” discharged 
wasted crude oil into the Taunton River, near 
Fall River, Massachusetts, in violation of the 
Federal Oil Pollution Act of 1924. On June 1, 
1928, Captain Smith was fined $500 by Judge 
Lowell. The pollution laws have been per- 
sistently ignored by many captains of indus- 
try who have frankly said that it is “cheaper 
to pay the fine” than to conform to the statute 
and the biologic laws. For this erroneous 
“efficiency” they have at times been com- 
mended by certain masters of “Big Business.” 

This action of Judge Lowell will bring dis- 
tinctly to public notice several serious conse- 
quences arising from pollution of water- 
courses, which menace so seriously the wild 
life of sea and river and also directly and indi- 
rectly the public welfare. That fuel oil is 
deadly to most organisms, whether an elm 
tree, a blade of grass, or the tiny animalcule, 
is well known. It is not so well known that 
whole species of aquatic birds are actually 
threatened with extinction if the oily film upon 
the waters widens and thickens over the feed- 
ing and resting-places of these birds. Off 
Marthas Vineyard, Massachusetts, about 
1914, thousands of black ducks were observed 

*to be dying of “starvation.” Subsequent ob- 
servations upon white feathered ducks and 
geese, on both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, 
disclosed the tell-tale crude oil, not readily 
discernible on the darker species. Even if the 
film of oil on the surface of the water is so thin 
as to be imperceptible to the human eye, a 
layer of crude fuel oil attaches itself to the 
birds’ feathers at every dip, until soon the 
accretion becomes so thick and heavy that 
the bird can no longer fly or even dive for 
food. Slow starvation follows. The dead or 
dying birds are tossed upon the beach, or suc- 
cumb to enemies. Vast numbers of dead 
eider ducks and smaller species have come 
ashore off Muskeget Island, Monomoy, and 
numerous other bird resorts on all coasts of 
North America, victims of human ignorance, 
carelessness, and lust for “money” in seeking 
the “cheap” in preference to the correct eco- 
nomic practice. But killing ducks is not the 
whole story. 

Observations and opinions of careful scien- 
tists warrant the assertion that these oily 
wastes which have resulted from the present 
practices of wide transportation and_ utiliza- 
tion of fuel mineral oil are certain “to blanket 
the waters of the Seven Seas” within the rela- 
tively near future unless present wasteful 
practices are speedily controlled. The result 
of such blanketing may extend to reducing the 
life-giving oxygen suspended in the water. 
Harmful modification and ultimate destruc- 
tion of aquatic plant and animal life must 
ensue when the air can no longer mingle with 
the water to supply the oxygen needed for 
breathing purposes. So, too, the normal ex- 
halations of living and dead plants and ani- 
mals, poisonous unless removed and modified, 
will result in the substitution of putrefaction 
in place of the beneficial and normal oxyda- 
tion and nitrification. In many places shell- 

fish and the young of fishes, and in larger 


quantities other beneficial marine organisms, 
have already succumbed to the existing prac- 
tices of polluting public waters. 

It is popularly held, and “‘good business” 
advocates, that waste mineral oil is safe be- 
cause it is unseen, scattered by wind and 
wave. True, winds and waves do in places 
churn air and water, but in spite of all the 
churning, oil does not mix with air and water 
except as so-called ‘‘emulsion,”’ which mixed 
with inorganic dust and other foreign sub- 
stances may in time sink or become attached 
to stone, timber, metal. 

To be “‘out of sight” is truly a sorry subter- 
fuge for persistently breaking laws of God and 
man in order that a business may appear to 
be paying dividends, by concealing the heavy 
discounts of the future. 

It is biologic law that organisms lose effi- 
ciency through undue accumulation of the 
waste products of their own activities. Waste 
mineral oil, as a pollutant of land and water, 
is a present threat to our civilization. 

While there are many other types of danger- 
ous pollutions, waste oil is in a class by itself, 
because it is not readily and naturally made 
innocuous to living organisms or capable of 
fitting into the biologic cycle of matter in the 
world. 

It is a distinct and deplorable disservice for 
individuals of Big Business to seek to obstruct 
or personally to neglect to conform speedily, 
voluntarily and completely to Nature’s laws. 
Judge Lowell has here rendered a distinctly 
notable service to humanity and to the world 
in general. 


Sore Shoulders on Horses 
ADDIE FOLSOM 


EVER change collars from one horse to 
another. There is no surer way to make 
sore shoulders. This will also pull the collar out 
of shape for the horse it belongs to. If a collar 
is too short, it will probably cause a sore on 
the top of the neck. If too long, it will cause 
sores at the point of the shoulder. There 
should be just room enough in the collar to 
place the open hand between the bottom of 
the collar and the horse’s neck. 

A collar that is too wide will always prove 
dangerous. It should be just wide enough to 
fit snugly against the horse’s neck. Hame 
straps should be buckled tightly in order to 
keep the collar from spreading. Dirty col- 
lars cause more sore shoulders than any other 
fault. Never scrape dirt off a collar with a 
knife. This makes the collar rough and then 
it chafes the shoulders. Use a rag, or, if 
necessary, wash the collar. 


At a “rabbit drive” in eastern New Mexico, 
in the spring, it is reported that 100 men and 
boys participated at one time. During the 
driving day a general holiday was declared. 
The women of the community prepared din- 
ner, and the men and boys formed in a great 
semicircle and drove the rabbits to a point 
where they could either be killed with sticks 
or shot, the fallen foes of the farmer then 
being fed to hogs. 

It is estimated that more than 100,000 jack- 
rabbits were killed during sixty days of these 
drives. 
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The Gorilla or Wild Man 


DR. A. H. PALMER 


HEN explorers discovered gorilla 

in the jungles of Africa they cx\led him 

Wild Man. The name was appropriately 
chosen because of the gorilla’s fierce and yp. 
tamed appearance. Though accustomed to 
walking on all fours, the gorilla can stand erect 
on his legs, though that is not his normal way 
of moving about. 
The gorilla, the chimpanzee, and t\:e orang. 
outang are the nearest relatives of mien in the 


AFRICAN GORILLA FROM THE BELGIAN 
CONGO 


animal kingdom. In structure as well as in 
appearance these animals are similar, which 
suggests that they are probably cousins as a 
result of the long-continued evolution of living 
forms. The gorilla is the largest of these re- 
lated animals; the adult male is five and one- 
half to six feet tall, and the female four and 
one-half to five feet. He has broad, rugged, 
and powerful chest and shoulders, with short 
neck and a comparatively small head. His 
face, too, is small; his nose, short and stubby, 
but his mouth is large, and his jaws powerful. 
His long and muscular arms are a conspicuous 
feature. In proportion to his size, his arms 
are much more highly developed than those 
of man. His legs, though comparatively 
short, are also muscular and powerful. His 
skin is black, and long, oily hair covers most 
of his body, including his face, arms, and legs. 
In old age, the hair sometimes turns gray or 
white. In weight the adult male varies from 
350 to 500 pounds. His eyes are small and of 
short range, for which reason all gorillas are 
comparatively near-sighted. 

stories to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the gorilla is not a ferocious animal in its 
wild state. He never attacks man unless first 
attacked. But when he is cornered or slightly 
wounded he is among the most savage of wild 
beasts, and he then fights fiercely. When de- 
fending himself, the male stands erect and 
uses his fists to strike, and his rugged arms to 
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crush and tear his adversary to pieces. In 
this he is aided by his large, strong, and sharp 
teeth. In combat with an enemy, the gorilla 
fights somewhat like a bear, depending largely 
ypon his muscular arms and legs, aided by 
powerful teeth and jaws. ; 

In his native environment, the gorilla sub- 
sists principally on vegetable food, which he 
gathers in the daytime. Though his numbers 
have been reduced by the ruthless slaughter 
of hunters, he may still be seen today in the 
wild and unsettled regions of northern and 
central Africa, where he roams at large in the 
forests and jungles in families consisting of one 
adult male, two or three females, and several 
voung. When darkness comes on in the 
evening, the females and infants climb a tree, 
in whose branches they spend the night in 
sleep, while the male head of the family re- 
clines in sleep on the ground near the base of 
thetree. He is a good provider as well as pro- 
tector, and few animals are more ready to 
engage in combat when necessary to protect 
their progeny. 

Though gorillas probably lived in large 
numbers in the wilds of South America and 
Australia, they have now practically disap- 
peared from those regions, and they are now 
found in a native state only in Africa. Few 
are exported to Europe or America for exhibi- 
tion purposes because they do not live long 
after being removed from their natural habi- 
tat. They early succumb to pneumonia when 
transported to a cold climate, or to one sub- 
ject to frequent and marked changes of 
weather, such as are experienced in Europe and 
North America. 

The accompanying picture is that of a 
mounted specimen of gorilla on exhibition in 
the museum of the California Academy of 
Sciences, in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 
When he roamed the Belgian Congo, in Africa, 
he was six feet tall and weighed about 480 
pounds. This superb specimen is one of the 
best on exhibition in America at the present 
time. 


After being a hunting man for forty years, 
I gave up the sport because on one occasion 
when a red stag was kept at bay for twenty 
minutes, he made such an agonized noise that 
I could not bear to know what he was suf- 
fering. J. WaLker Kine (Exeter, Eng.) 


A court for dogs has been opened in Chicago. 
The only cases heard are those having to do 
with dogs and disputes between their owners. 
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The Nonpareil or Painted Butterfly 


L. A. HODGES 


called Florida, were so delighted with a 

bird they found there that they be- 
stowed upon him the daintily graceful name 
“Painted Butterfly.” If you have ever seen 
the nonpareil flash his prismatic form against 
the green of June you will conclude that the 
Spaniards were none too fanciful in their esti- 
mate of him. The French of Louisiana call 
him “pape.” Another of his common names 
is “painted bunting’”—again the touch that 
hints of Spain. 

Months ago a song came from the feathery 
foliage of a locust tree. It sounded like an 
indigo bunting’s song that had been denatured; 
an indigo bunting’s song with the brilliancy 
washed out. When I sought a closer view of 
the singer he took flight, revealing himself a 
smallish bird with drab plumage. 

Another time I saw him quite plainly. His 
hody and bill were sparrowlike, his coat a 
dingy greenish gray. He was a bird who had 
a none-too-remarkable appearance and who 
sang a none-too-remarkable song. Yet he 
interested me as day after day he sang from 
the thorn tree, chiefly because I could not 
identify him. When he slipped south he left 
the question of who he was piquantly dangling. 

The following spring a brilliant bird flashed 
gaily before me one bright morning. Wing- 
ing close—he had swung within three or four 
feet of me—his coat radiant against the green 
of a wall of honeysuckle, he produced an 
effect little short of startling. He lit on top 
of the banked vines and rested for a spell, his 
coat gleaming bright blue and yellow, scarlet, 
green and purple. A bit of rainbow sitting 
on a green wall! 

He flamed to a nearby elm where again he 
perched; and sitting there on an outer twig 
he lifted his voice in song. It was a none-too- 
remarkable song. It sounded like an indigo 
bunting’s song that had been denatured; an 
indigo bunting’s song with the brilliancy 
washed out. It was the same song precisely 
that the drab fellow had sung last year from 
the locust tree. 

There could be no mistaking his identity 
now; not in that crying coat! The Span- 
ards’ painted butterfly! 

And that is how I came to know the non- 
pareil, the “pape,” the painted bunting. 
First, a bird plain to the point of drabness; 


bk Spaniards, exploring the land they 


OXEN ON BANANA PLANTATION, COLOMBIA, HAULING FODDER TO THEIR STABLES 


The driver is wearing goggles to protect his eyes from the glare of the tropical sun 


next, a creature clothed in rare bits picked up 
from some gorgeous sunset. 

The female nonpareil retains the greenish 
gray dress throughout life. Nor does the 
male, until he is about two years of age, don 
the dazzling coat that marks him the most 
gaudily plumaged bird of the United States. 
Nature seems to pursue an unhurried way in 
working out a masterpiece. 

The painted bunting winters in Central 
America. He reaches his breeding range, 
Southeastern United States, in April. The 
individual that gleamed against the honey- 
suckle that June morning probably had been 
in the neighborhood the full two months be- 
fore I glimpsed his chromatic form. That he, 
dressed so conspicuously, could have lived 
practically at my doorstep for that long unob- 
served seems a bit of a mystery. Yet he had 
—for many days of the two months at least. 
Proof of this was quickly forthcoming. Three 
or four days after that June morning the 
painted bunting’s nest was revealed—in the 
cool retreat of a brier-festooned elm shrub, 
less than two hundred yards from my back 
yard. Nor was the nest a bran new home. 
When I parted the greenery three very recent 
nonpareils made mouths at me! 

A bird, once met with, is apt to flit into 
your view thereafter with surprising fre- 
quency—perhaps because you then know how 
and where to look for him—and this richly 
caparisoned fellow was no exception to the 
rule. During the rest of his summer stay it 
was no hard matter to catch sight of him. He 
showed preference for the outer branches of 
the larger trees, sitting half hidden in the 
leafy green. From his not-too-conspicuous 
yet elevated perch he did most of his singing. 
He often would quit his tree to dart into the 
dense cover of low-grown shrubs, or would 
plunge swiftly to earth, where sparrow-like he 
would quest the ground. 

He was pugnacious, a quality that came 
more and more into evidence as the young 
nonpareils advanced from nestlings to bold 
world-adventurers. The day the three young- 
sters left the nest was for the gaudy parent a 
period crammed with much excitement; ex- 
citement intense; excitement prolonged; ex- 
citement more than enough to wreck him. 
If his parts had had the frailty of a mere 
human the day must surely have ended him. 
But the next morning he was as radiantly 
blithe as ever. 

Some time later he plumped down for a 
parade on my lawn. If his journey across 
nearly two hundred feet of turf was a search 
for food, then the search was curiously casual. 
Rather he seemed bent on showing off a lot of 
brilliant colors against the lush green of a 
freshly clipped lawn. Leisurely he hopped 
his iridescent way through spaces of sunshine 
and stripes of shade—a polychromatic promen- 
ade. Then leaping suddenly into air he disap- 
peared behind the honeysuckle wall like the 
burst of a pigmented bubble. 

It was the last I saw of him that year. A 
fittingly colorful farewell for even a painted 
butterfly. 

Little George, the garage mascot, was visit- 
ing his aunt. He found the cat in a sunny 
window purring cheerfully. 

“O Auntie, come quick,” said little George, 
“the cat has gone to sleep and left his engine 
running.” —Annapolis Log 
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EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
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We Won Our Bill 
Avan Massachusetts takes the lead in se- 


curing the needed humane legislation. It 
is now prohibited definitely by law to own or 
exhibit, in this State after September 1 next, 
a dog whose ears have been clipped or cropped 
subsequent to that date. This had been ille- 
gal for sixty years, but the deed was done so 
secretly as to make it almost impossible to 
secure sufficient evidence for conviction. 
Only in a relatively small number of cases had 
we been able to catch those guilty of the cru- 
elty. The opposition did its best to defeat us. 
Dog fanciers, outside the Commonwealth, 
tried to secure an appointment with Governor 
Fuller to persuade him not to sign the act. 
The appointment, we are told, was not 
granted. We believe, now that Massachu- 
setts has secured this law, other states will win 
it as well. In none will the opposition, we 
believe, be so powerful as here. 

Our sincerest thanks are due those who so 
loyally aided us in our endeavor. The Amer- 
ican Humane Association and the Animal 
Rescue League heartily joined in the cam- 
paign, hundreds, if not thousands, of dog 
lovers wrote their senators and representatives 
in behalf of the measure, several women de- 
voted themselves for days to personal inter- 
views and correspondence, nearly every one 
of our leading newspapers supported the bill, 
officers of the American Kennel Club came 
voluntarily from New York to speak for it. 
Mr. Frank Dole. widely known as a great dog 
lover, manager of dog shows and a judge, 
wrote and spoke for it, and the Massachusetts 
Veterinary Association passed a_ resolution 
supporting it. The legislative committee 
before whom it came gave it a most patient 
hearing and reported it to the legislature by a 
vote almost unanimous, and a multitude of 
people interested in humane work took the 
time to attend the hearings, filling twice the 
largest auditorium in the State House. To all 
these our sincerest appreciation of their help. 
The following is the bill, now become law: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
In the Year One Thousand, Nine Hundred and 
Twenty-Eight 
An Act relative to the Cropping of the Ears 

of Dogs 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows: 


Section 1. Chapter two hundred and sev- 
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enty-two of the General Laws is hereby 
amended by inserting after section eighty the 
following new sections :— 

Section 80A. Whoever crops or cuts off, or 
causes or procures to be cropped or cut off, 
other than as certified to be reasonably neces- 
sary by a duly registered veterinarian, the 
whole or any part of the ear of a dog shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. The possession of a 
dog with an ear cropped or cut off and with 
the wound resulting therefrom unhealed. con- 
fined upon the premises or in the charge or 
custody of any person, shall be prima facie 
evidence of a violation of this section by the 
person in control of such premises or the per- 
son having such charge or custody. 

Section SOB. Whoever shows or exhibits or 
procures to be shown or exhibited at any dog 
show or exhibition in the commonwealth a dog 
with an ear cropped or cut off, except as certi- 
fied to be reasonably necessary by a reputable 
veterinarian, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Section 2. The provisions of this act re- 
lating to the showing or exhibiting of dogs 
shall not apply to a dog whose ear or ears have 
been cropped or cut off prior to the effective 
date hereof, provided, that its owner, if a 
resident of the commonwealth. procures it to 
be registered with the clerk of the city or town 
in which he resides, or, if a non-resident, with 
the director of the division of animal industry 
of the department of conservation. Applica- 
tions for such registration shall be made upon 
forms approved by the said director. A city 
or town clerk, or the said director. if satisfied 
that the applicant is entitled to the registra- 
tion of a dog as aforesaid, and that the state- 
ments contained in his application therefor 
are true, shall, upon payment of a fee of one 
dollar, register such dog as aforesaid and grant 
to the owner a certificate thereof. 

Section 3. This act shall become opera- 
tive upon September first of the current vear. 


Meeting Criticism 


“Oh, no, at least not now,” said Lincoln 
once. “If I were to try to read, much less to 
answer, all the attacks made on me, this shop 
might as well be closed for any other business. 
I do the very best I know how—the very best 
I can; and I intend to keep doing so until the 
end. If the end brings me out all right, what 
is said against me won’t amount to anything. 
If the end brings me out wrong, ten angels 
swearing I was right would make no differ- 
ence.” We are reminded of an inscription 
on the town house of Zittau: “Bene facere 
et male audire regnum est.” “To do good 
and hear evil spoken of you is kingly.” 


The 


Parent-Teacher Association 


and the Rodeo 


At the State Parent-Teacher Convention of 
Washington the resolution was passed com- 
mending the Chambers of Commerce and Fair 
Association Boards that have eliminated the 
rodeo from their programs of public amuse- 
ment in the state, and also the resolution called 
upon all other similar bodies to do likewise, 
and concluded with a reiteration of the Asso- 
ciation’s unalterable stand against the rodeo 
as an enemy to its program of building for 
good citizenship. 


. . 
. 


Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie. 
HERBERT 
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The Love of a Dog 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY ina recent broadcast 


OST boys and many girls, and te: thou. 

sand times ten thousand men and women, 
love dogs. We don’t know when this loval, un- 
failing friend of man first met him, first !carned 
to defend his flocks, his dwelling, his person 
and the lives of those dear to him, but wher. 
ever we have this creature we call mai. there 
we have found his faithful friend and com. 
panion, the dog, always willing to follow him 
through thick and thin, never seeming {o care 
for an instant whether his master w is rich 
or poor, wise or ignorant, saint or sinner, 
alas even when beaten, starved, cruelly 
treated, ready to lick the hand that hos hurt 
him. A good man once said, “When my 
father and mother forsake me then the Lord 
will take me up.” Might not one say that, 
when a man might feel forsaken of every 
earthly friend, there would still be looking up 
into his face the gentle, trusting eyes of his 
devoted dog, saying by every look and sign, 
“Where thou goest I will go, thy lot shall be 
my lot, ‘nor shame, nor loss, nor prison bars 
shall move me from thy side.’” 

I never knew a dog to betray his master, 
to give him evil for good, to return kindness 
with ingratitude, to forsake him when friends, 
or wealth, or reputation, were lost. Such 
dogs have had their influence over my own 
life. I am not ashamed to say that when 
they died I have known the bitterness of 
bitter tears and dug their graves with a heavy 
heart. 

Have they souls? I wish I knew. But no 
man knows. Still I wonder if all that intelli- 
gence, that devotion, love, fidelity, the.things 
we deem highest in our human kind, vanish 
into utter nothingness when they leave us. 


Their Horses as Partners 


The E. P. Reed Lumber Company of North 
Abington, Mass., has inserted a generous ad- 
vertisement in the Rockland Independent cred- 
iting its horses with no little share in the suc- 
cess of its business. To be sure, the fine, 
handsome horses are what they are by reason 
of the care given them and the interest the 
company takes in them. The advertisement 
says: 

“No driver trots his horse while at work, 
for each driver loves his horse and safeguards 
him. After the coal is loaded on the wagons 
at the coal pocket, the driver stops at the 
office, and each horse is given an apple by the 
voung ladies in charge before he starts out on 
a trip. Our horses watch eagerly and expect- 
antly for the office door to open, and they 
show their pleasure as each driver gives them 
an apple and a few kind pats before driving 
away with their load.” 

We wrote the company, complimenting it 
upon what it said about its horses, and in 
acknowledgment we were told that our Be 
Kind to Animals blotters were being sent out 
in its daily letters. 


A Hero 


Frank Donahue. a young man thirty years 
old, is dead. A fire broke out in a stable in 
South Boston, June 3. Risking his life, he 
untied and led out eighteen horses to safety. 
From the burns he received he died shortly 
after. What we can say of him counts now 
for little. but could our words reach him we 
should like to pay him our tribute for his 
brave, heroic deed. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 
Cases investigated .............. 
Animals examined 

Number of prosecutions 

Number of convictions 

Horses taken from work 

Horses humanely put to sleep .... 
Small animals humanely put to 


13,214 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 87 


Present Needs of the M.S. P.C. A. 


For the summer watering of horses on the 
streets of Boston, for the horses’ vacations at 
the Rest Farm, and for the old horse fund, our 
needs are always imperative. Those who 
have contributed in former years and new 
contributors are reminded that a check sent 
today to the Treasurer of the Massachusetts 
8. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
will be gratefully received and promptly 
acknowledged. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
fora kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
M. EVANS, b.v.s. 
B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
Harry L. ALuen, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
| Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
| from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
Hospital 


Cases entered 
Dogs 499 
Cats 162 
Horses 6 
Birds Q2 Horses 3 
Sheep 2 Monkey 1 
Goat 1 Rat 1 
Monkey 1 

Operations 528 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,'15, 72.875 

Free Dispensary Cases 131,923 


Free Dispensary 


673 Cases 1.849 
Dogs 1,496 
Cats 326 
Birds Q2 


204,798 


Parade of the 400 


OSTON work-horses never demonstrated 
their sturdy fitness and superb condition 
so impressively as in the annual parade held 
on Memorial Day. Between the ranks of 
thousands of admiring spectators which 
crowded Commonwealth Avenue to mark the 
twenty-sixth exhibition, these finest specimens 
of horseflesh, groomed to the minute, stepped 
proudly past their judges and received the 
tokens that attest their value and importance 
as the ever-faithful servants of mankind. 
Though much less in numbers than on former 
occasions, they are yet prime factors in certain 
branches of the industrial and commercial life 
of the city. 

The parade moved in thirty-six classes. 
Many champions and prize-winners of former 
years were again in line, veterans of the taut 
trace and the hard haul, receiving the plaudits 
of the multitude. Many dogs also were in 
evidence and came in for their share of the 
honors. 

Medals, ribbons and cups, badges of gold, 
silver and bronze were liberally bestowed and 
cash prizes offered by the Work-Horse Relief 
Association, humane societies and private in- 
dividuals, were presented to drivers. 

The gold medal of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. was awarded to “Tom” and “Jerry,” 
each twenty-four years old, who have served 
their owner, Benny Terricano, nineteen years. 
The medal of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, awarded to the driver having the 
longest term of service with the same em- 
ployer and not having received it previously, 
was given to Lowell Harwood, for thirty-eight 
years in the employ of the North Shore Ice 
Company. 

All animal lovers take justifiable pride in 
this annual turnout of work-horses that re- 
‘flect so much credit upon their owners and 
drivers. The Association which sponsors it 
was founded by Henry C. Merwin. It was 
the first of its kind to be started in this coun- 
try and now has as its president General 
Francis Peabody. 
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Auxiliary Fair, November 15 


At the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
held May 22, it was voted to hold the annual 
Fair at the Society’s building, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, on Thursday, November 15, 
1928. 

These officers were elected for the coming 
vear: President, Mrs. Edith W. Clarke, Au- 
burn; first vice-president, Mrs. Wm. J. Mc- 
Donald, Allston; second vice-president, Mrs. 
E. L. Klahre, Allston; recording secretary, 
Miss Helen W. Potter, Brookline; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss A. P. Eaton, Brookline; 
treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Furbush. Brighton; 
chairman of work committee, Mrs. A. P. 
Fisher, Brookline. 


MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P.C.A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in May 
For selling horse unfit for labor, $10 fine. 


Cruelly transporting poultry, plea of nolo, $15 
fine. 

Non-sheltering four hogs and two dogs, $15 fine. 

Driving galled horse, $15 fine. 

Leading horse on public way when unfit for labor, 
convicted, case filed. 

Selling at private sale a horse unfit for labor, 
convicted, fined $50; committed for non-payment. 

Overloading horse, $15 fine. 

Beating horse with pitchfork, $25 fine. 

Using horse with sore back, $10 fine. 

Inflicting unnecessary cruelty on horse, $25 fine 
and three months’ sentence to House of Correction, 
latter suspended. 

Failure to provide for horse, convicted, one 
month’s sentence to House of Correction, suspended 
one year. 

Driving unfit horse, $25 fine. 

Starving horse, convicted, sentenced to one month 
in jail; appealed. Sentence remitted owing to de- 
fendant’s circumstances. 

Using unfit horse, $15 fine. 

Seizure of two gamecocks, owners escaped; birds 
killed by order of court. 

Subjecting horse to unnecessary suffering, con- 
victed, appealed to Superior Court. 

Selling horse unfit for labor at private sale, con- 
victed, fined $60, held in $200 for Superior Court. 


Other Prosecutions 


Through information and evidence obtained 
by officers of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
several prosecutions have been made recently 
by the Food and Drugs Division of the State 
Department of Public Health of violators of 
the laws in relation to the slaughtering of ani- 
mals. In one instance a defendant was found 
guilty of slaughtering without license and also 
with no inspector present. For the latter 
offence he was fined $50. Another defendant, 
for slaughtering in the absence of an inspector, 
paid a fine of $25. 

In the discharge of their duties the officers 
of the Society have discovered and called pub- 
lic attention to the grossly insanitary condi- 
tions of the slaughter-houses in many places 
and the lax and illegal methods by which the 
business is carried on. As a result of these 
exposures one inspector who was paid for 
his work by local butchers and who failed to 
make reports to the department was removed 
from office. Still another was disapproved by 
the Board when his name was submitted for 
re-appointment. Certain other irregularities 
were not deemed of sufficient weight and im- 
portance to warrant prosecution by the 
Department. 


Remember always that the first great need 
of animals in hot weather is water, and keep 
a supply within easy reach of them. 
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AND Mercy TO 
EVERY LIVING 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 
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For rates of membership in hoth of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 
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Where Dumb Animals” 
is Read 


HE editor of a highly specialized commer- 

cial newspaper sent us, a few weeks ago, 
an article about one of his own pets which he 
had written for his own paper, suggesting that 
we might like to republish it in Our Dumb 
Animals. We did so with the result that a 
Boston daily with the largest circulation in 
its field copied the article with prominent 
headlines, as did also one of the leading San 
Francisco newspapers. The owner of the 
animal described writes us that “the publica- 
tion in Our Dumb Animals seems to have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and this 
posthumous fame reminds us of the Irishman 
who said he wished St. Patrick were alive 
today to see how people reverence his mem- 
ory. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Day’s Sport 


I KILL,” he mused, “not to show bravery, 

Birds can’t fight back. They have no chance, 
you see. 

I shoot them as I find them; not for need 

Of hungry children I am bound to feed; 

Nor yet for warmth. Such tiny feathered breasts 

Hardly suffice to shelter little nests. 

Nor yet in self-defense, nor quick alarm. 

What bird has ever done me any harm? 


IT 11K to shoot. No matter if the killing 
Makes clear to everyone that I am willing 

To prove my strength on helplessness—to spend 
My shots, that happy chirps and songs may end, 
And harmless lives be blotted out forever— 
(There! Got one on the wing!) returning never. 


To strike a weaker MAN is cowardly, 
But bagging birds is different, you see?” 


DUNBAR 


“Empty Tin Cans’ Cards 


E have recently printed attractive cards, 

914 x 121% inches, with a large picture 
of a cat nestling near to a dog, and the words 
“Empty Tin Cans should be pounded flat 
before being thrown away; Cats and Dogs 
have caught their heads in empty cans when 
seeking food and have been cruelly hurt or 
have died. Simply stamping on can _ will 
answer the purpose.” Copies of these cards 
will be supplied by the American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, for ten cents each, postpaid. Special 
prices for large quantities. It is hoped that 
readers of Our Dumb Animals will be inter- 
ested to place these cards as far as possible 
in schools, public places and where housewives 
and picnickers may see them. Similar cards, 
about the size of a postal, are also available 
for distribution. 


More Horses in Corn Belt 


More horses are on the farm now than has 
been the case in several years. They are 
cheap in price and feed has not been too high; 
they are put anywhere and everywhere and 
are reliable at all times. It takes horses and 
mules to plant corn and plow corn and do 
many other things where tractors are too 
cumbersome and useless.—Pueblo Indicator 


Fund for Worn-out Workers 


We still make our appeal for the Trust Fund 
for the benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have worn out their lives in the service 
of promoting humane education. The Fund 
now amounts to $1,320. 


A Legal Opinion 


“A cat sits on my back fence every night, 
and he yowls and yowls and yowls. Now, 
I don’t want to have any trouble with Neigh- 
bor Jones, but this thing has gone far enough, 
and I want you to tell me what to do.” 

The young lawyer looked as solemn as an 
old, sick owl, and said not a word. 

“T have a right to shoot the cat, haven’t I?”’ 

“TI would hardly say that,” replied young 
Coke Blackstone. “The cat does not belong 
to vou, as I understand it.” 

“No, but the fence does.” 

“Then,” concluded the light of law, “I think 
it safe to say you have a perfect right to tear 
down the fence.” 


International 


Three-year-old Jack Tomin and his sister 

Mary contribute to the watering fund of the 

New York Women’s League for Animals. Mrs. 
R. Garner is in charge of the pail. 


Humane Work in Algiers 


MRS. ARTHUR W. HOOPER 


HERE are two main societies in northern 
Africa under the direction of the 8. P. 
A. N. A.—the Amis des Animaux, the 
Friends of Animals, working in Algiers and its 
vicinity, and the $8. P. A. in Tunis. Then 
there is the society in Morocco, started by 
Mme. Bouchez, which has an animal hospital 
and is doing splendid work and which badly 
needs help, as told in the April issue of Our 
Dumb Animals. 

The Algiers society is poor and struggling and 
can afford very little paid help. It has a fon- 
douk, or animal hospital, in a good situation, 
just off the principal street in Algiers, where it 
receives and cares for the worst cases. There 
is a woman caretaker in charge of that, but the 
society’s only paid agent is Mlle. Ruperto, a 
naturalized French citizen, a Red Cross nurse 
during the war, who now gives her whole time 
to the relief of animals. She visits the hos- 
pital twice a day and she goes all around 
Algiers and vicinity in a very old Ford sedan. 
She attends the weekly markets, examines the 
donkeys and horses for the almost universal 
sores, bathes and dresses them, and shows the 
Arabs how to care for their beasts. The 
Arabs know and fear her. 

“Ten months ago Algiers could have been 
called ‘the seat of animal massacre,’ but to- 
day, thanks to the efforts of our London com- 
mittee, we have become masters of the situa- 
tion,” says President de Malglaive. ‘The 
authorities are on our side. Brutality is now 
punished most severely. There are 150 police- 
men mounted on bicycles who are constantly 
bringing in horses wounded to the bone.” 

The difficulty in animal work there is the 
population—so many races and nationalities 
intermingled and such mingling usually pro- 
duces the worst in every race. There are 
Arabs, Jews, French, Italians, Turks, Maltese. 
The East and West are intermingled there. 
The French have done wonders and the popu- 
lation seems orderly in spite of it all. 
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Help the Helpless 


MRS. HENRY ARMSTRONG 


HiLP the helpless! Hear the cry? 
Do not idly pass them by, 

Ticy depend on you and me 

For our aid and sympathy. 


And this bond of sympathy 
Binds together you and me, 
Tells of work that we must do 
Ii we would be tried and true. 


Help the helpless! Do we need 
Something better for our creed? 
Deep down in the human heart 
Sympathy must play its part. 


Tired horses old and weak 

Plead with us and we must speak, 
They have filled a useful place— 
Benefactors of the race. 


Feed the helpless day by day, 
Frightened homeless little stray 
Cat or dog without a friend, 
On our sympathies depend. 


Give the birds the crumbs they need, 
They will thank you for their feed. 
Help the helpless! Hear the cry? 
Do not idly pass them by. 


To Preserve British Fauna 


Sanctuaries or national parks to assure the 
preservation of the rare animals of the world, 
and especially the British Empire, are to be 
the goal sought by the Society for Preserva- 
tion of the Fauna of the Empire. At a recent 
meeting in London, the president said that 
such sanctuaries were already well established 
in the United States and some of the domin- 
ions, but in places like Africa, where effective 
enforcement of game laws is extremely diffi- 
cult, much remains to be done. 


The society is taking active steps to assure 
the adequacy of protection for elephants in 
Nyasaland, and to arrest the present decrease 
of the doe deer in the United Kingdom. 


—Christian Science Monitor 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 
ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 
_ The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
Tisks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon this 
subject, and will be glad to furnish all further 
details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a pamphlet 
which will be sent free. 
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I, PRESIDENT OF PHILIPPINE S. P. C. A.. AND 


“FRISKY,” 27 YEARS OLD 


Still used in the little two-wheeled “‘carromata”’ of the Society, Frisky has been a humane worker 
so long that he refuses to retire. He is as lively as a young horse and is pointed out as 
an illustration of what care and kind treatment can do 


M. LEONA NICHOLS 


HEN King Solomon admonished 
mankind to study the habits and 
manner of living of the humble ant, 

his command involved far more than might 
first appear to the casual reader. Natural- 
ists tell us that there are 5,000 known varieties 
and that these intelligent insects have a dis- 
tinct form of government and are ruled by a 
queen and king. They keep servants, have 
soldiers and are slave owners. 

The king is a figurehead, he does little work 
and acts, perhaps, as advisor to the queen. 
Her Majesty is larger than any other member 
of the colony and she supports a pair of wings. 
While there may be a number of other queens 
in the household, the ruling matriarch exer- 
cises undisputed authority in all matters. 
Her life often extends over a long period of 
time and there are numerous instances on 
record where queens have lived more than a 
decade and a half. She lays large numbers of 
eggs, but only one-tenth of them are hatched, 
the rest of them being used for food. 

The work of the ant colony is done by a 
host of unmarried females known as_ the 
laboring class. These intelligent insects pos- 
sess such emotions as love and hatred. They 
also have the power of remembrance for when 
their queen has been kept from them as long 
as sixty days, upon her return, they have 
recognized her. 

Manufacturing industries are carried on in 
the colony. One of their chief productions 
is an excellent quality of silk tissue paper 
which closely resembles the man-made article. 
Ants also make bread from weed seeds which 
have been thoroughly masticated and formed 
into tiny loaves. Fungus beds are cultivated 
on the dead wood of trees and stumps. This 
growth is a valued article of diet. 

Ants have herds of cattle. These are 
aphides or plant lice. The older ones are 
placed on grazing lands, some distance from 
the colony, while the younger ones are kept 
under the close supervision of shepherd ants. 


With the approach of cold weather these older 
aphides are brought home and placed in 
specially constructed corrals. The milk ob- 
tained from these cows is a honey-like sub- 
stance and is an important article of diet in 
antdom. 

Not all ants are producers. Some of them 
follow the military life and are known as war- 
riors. They make conquests on other col- 
onies, bringing home plunder and _ slaves. 
These slaves are forced to labor as nursemaids, 
servants and farmhands. The warrior ant is 
an arrogant creature. When at home his 
time is devoted to grooming himself and to 
the leisurely enjoyment of life. 

The ant is a cleanly insect and carries his 
brushes with him. They consist of small, 
bristly hairs growing on the inside of the fore- 
legs. With these he brushes and cleans 
himself. This duty is sometimes done by 
servants and slaves. The ant’s ability to 
find his way about is a remarkable trait and 
is accomplished by the use of one of his 
numerous noses. He has four or five of such 
organs, located at the joints of his antennae. 
Each one serves for a different purpose and 
locates his home, children, eggs, and distin- 
guishes his friends from his enemies. They 
also help him to find his way about. 

The strength of the ant is astounding for he 
lifts many times his own weight. If man 
were as strong in comparison to his size as is 
the ant, he could lift his automobile about 
with ease and carry telephone poles without 
assistance. 

Dr. Ewer, a German scientist, relates a 
harrowing experience which he had while 
studying the Tepeguas or Mexican foraging 
ant. He was attacked by a great army of 
these blind insects and barely escaped with 
his life. These ants travel in vast armies, 
eating alive everything that is in their path. 

The industry of the ant does not seem to be 
actuated by the love of riches but rather by 
the necessity of providing for the days of 
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winter, when food is scarce. They live in 
colonies or ant-hills. These dwellings are a 
sort of apartment house and are conveniently 
arranged with quarters for the stock on the 
first floor, where also are found the storeroom 
and granary. The upper floors contain the 
living rooms and nurseries. 

The ant seldom sleeps. He is perhaps the 
greatest example of diligence and industry 
known in the insect world. His intelligence 
is not surpassed by creatures of a much higher 
order of life. He does not possess a great 
amount of reasoning power and has been 
observed to crawl up and down over tall 
grasses, to reach a given point, when a ground 
route would have been much quicker. 

The ant colony thrives only as long as the 
queen lives. At her death, for some unac- 
countable reason, it gradually dwindles away 
and disappears. If man labored with as 
much diligence as the ant, the store-houses of 
the world would be bursting with supplies 
and there would be but little need for chari- 
table organizations. 


Birds in Mines 


NE of the most interesting excursions 
arranged by the British Association at 
its Leeds Meeting was a visit to the Rescue 
Station, Wakefield, where an ambulance and 
trained rescuers with complete equipment are 
sent to any pit disaster within a certain radius. 
Some twenty canaries are kept in an aviary. 
and each in turn spends several hours ‘‘on 
duty” in a specially constructed cage, so that 
one is always ready if a mine disaster should 
occur. The cage is beautifully made with 
‘glass windows, one side only being made to 
open. Should the bird collapse in the mine 
from poisonous gases this side is closed and 
oxygen is admitted from a special cvlinder 
carried on the top of the cage. The bird re- 
covers in about a minute, and appears to be 
none the worse. All the birds looked extremely 
well and happy, and one had been in service 
for eleven years. These special cages are not 
used at all collieries, but there appears to be 
no reason why they should not be, except that 
of expense. N. 
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The Good-luck Bird of Europe 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, F.R.G.S. 


Photographs by the author 


many and Holland, and is found in 

summer in most of the countries of 
Europe. It was thought that they brought 
good-luck and babies, and the people encour- 
aged them to build nests on the roofs of their 
homes. In Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and 
Germany, platforms were erect- 
ed to induce the stork to build. 
The birds returned to the same 
place each year, adding a few 
sticks to the pile until sometimes 
the nests reached a height of 
several feet. 

The stork has proved a bless- 
ing in many ways as it is a sworn 
enemy of snakes; it scouts about 
killing rats and other vermin, 
and is everywhere regarded as 
the friend of man. It spends 
most of its time wading in 
marshes and wet places, but al- 
though it loves to splash, it 
manages to keep its plumage 
clean. When in good health the 
feathers are immaculate. Its 
white plumage is set off by black 
wing quills, red beak, and red 
legs which are long and stilt-like. 

There is great concern over 
the rapid disappearance of this 
favored bird. As it is protected 
by law in Europe, there is a 
conjecture as to the cause. The 
stork migrates in the spring and 
autumn, and it is thought that 
disaster attends its journeys to 
and from the south, either due 
to disease or by enemies with 
which it comes in contact dur- 
ing the winter in Asia or Africa. 

This giant bird has no voice; the only 
sound which it can make is the mechanical 
noise produced by its bill. When the mating 
season comes the stork cannot express its joy 
in song as other birds do: instead it goes 
through the most grotesque antics imagin- 
able. It leaps and bounds, chattering wildly 
with its beak, and acts like a romping child. 
Many stories are told of storks protecting and 
feeding among them those which have grown 
old, and of their holding court to try those 
which have offended against the law of the 
species, but these tales are not easily authen- 
ticated. 

An interesting story is told of a tamed stork 
whose owner secured a mate for it. When 
the wild bird was placed with the tame one, 
the latter became angry and furiously jealous, 
and beat his wild comrade so mercilessly that 
it flew away. Four months passed and one 
day the wild stork, now healed of its wounds, 
and accompanied by four other birds, re- 
turned. All five fell on the tame bird and 
beat him to death. 

According to Swedish tradition, the stork 
got its name from the fact that one of these 
faithful birds flew around the cross of the 
crucified Redeemer, crying “Styrka! Styrka!” 
which means strengthen. Aesop, the grand 


T=: stork is the good-luck bird of Ger- 


old teacher who taught in fables, made the 
stork a subject of one of his quaint lessons. 
The frogs, not satisfied with their care-free 
life in the pond, complained to Jupiter, asking 


for a king. One of the kings sent by Jupiter 
was a stork, which ate up the frogs. The 
Romans had a law which they called the 
stork’s law. It obliged children to maintain 
their parents in need and old age “in imitation 
of the stork.” 

The marabou, a species of stork, is consid- 
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ered by many African tribes a sacred bird. 
Though very obnoxious, they are really a great 
blessing as they eat filth, also destructive and 
infectious insects which otherwise would be 
the cause of many diseases. The disposition 
of the stork is generally very admirable, 
though in old age and when nesting it develops 
a vicious mood. Its attack results in a serious 
wound as the bird is very large and has a 
powerful beak. The feathers growing under 
the wings of the marabou, and also those of 
the grotesque adjutant stork of India, are 
used for making boas and collarettes. In 
Arabic “‘marabou” means a saint; thus is the 
bird reverenced and allowed to walk about at 
any time and place it feels disposed. The 
tombs of the Arab saints are named “‘mara- 
bouts.” 


“Store” for Birds 


A store for birds, with a floor space of 9x 914 
inches, has been opened by George Holt in 
Belfast, Me. Tiny cups and containers of 
wire are provided for the feathered shoppers. 
who patronize the place on the “cash and 
carry” plan with the cash eliminated. In- 
cluded in the stock are bits of colored yarns. 
hair and straw in the building department and 
cracker crumbs, suet, ete., in the provision 
department. Business has been brisk during 
the spring building season. 


Give your pets plenty of water in summer. 
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“And They Murmur Not’’ 


LEON ARCHIBALD 


S the throngs of people in pursuit of com- 
fort paddled and splashed about one 
sweltering, mid-August afternoon at a popular 
municipal bathing beach, their gin of merri- 
ment was suddenly pierced by terror-laden 
shrieks of: 

“Help! Help! She’s drowning!” 

Before a fear-paralyzed multitude had time 
in which even to think coherently, a sun- 
bronzed, capable figure flashed through it 
toward the scene of distress. A dozen or so 
strokes, a dive, and then thunderous applause 
as a life-guard bore to palsied, outstretched 
hands a half-drowned and’ badly frightened 
little girl. 

The same afternoon and in the same town 
a deep and swiftly running river was also the 
scene of a deed of gallantry. Unlike the spec- 
tacle at the lake, however. this one had for 
an audience just three naked and_terror- 
stricken little boys. 

On account of treacherous undercurrents, 
together with a sheer fall of thirty feet, the 
river was forbidden territory to bathers. 
Four venturesome boys, and for reasons that 
only the men of affairs of tomorrow if they 
would could supply, had chosen it as their 
cooling medium that hot afternoon. All went 
well until a future president of the First Na- 
tional found himself in difficulties. Having 
set out to swim all the way across, he suddenly 
discovered, but all too late, that his strength 
could not possibly last out the attempt. 
Turning about in mid-stream he started back, 
but upon viewing the space of relentlessly 
moving water which separated him from 
shore, he knew instantly that. without ‘aid, 
he could never make it. Frantically he 
shouted for help. 

Well aware of the peril, one of the chums 
fled for a nearby clothes-line, while the other 
two moved downstream abreast of the swim- 
mer, shouting encouragement. 

At last the rope came! There then followed 
frenzied efforts to throw one end of the line 
to the companion in distress. Each of the 
many attempts was a failure—by many feet, 
while slowly, but ever so surely, the current 
swept the bravely fighting comrade on to the 
fall—and almost to certain death. 

Suddenly the swimmer, in a voice that 
fought valiantly for supremacy over the 
thunders of the tumbling cataract, shouted: 

“Bruce” was a bit of a mongrel collie owned 
by the lad in the water. Throughout these 
proceedings he had been racing excitedly up 
and down the edge of the stream signifying 
by throaty whinings that he was fully aware 
of the danger his young master was in and tes- 
“+ ba as only a dog can that he wanted to 

elp. 

With feverish fingers one end of the rope 
was tied to Bruce’s neck and then all three 
shouted in unison, 

“All right; call him!” 

At the sound of his name the dog was off 
with a yelp of joy, swimming with all the 
power at his command straight to the bobbing 
head of his youthful master and just as the 
boy’s strength was all but gone he overtook 

im. 

Mingling with the tumult of the crashing 
cascade of water those eagerly waiting on 
shore at last heard: ‘Pull in!” 

By a most singular coincidence an echo of 
these two near tragedies was heard two weeks 
later which disturbed momentarily the even 
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trend of affairs in two offices down at the city 
hall. 

In the sanctuary of the chief executive a 
very thankful father of a little girl sought to 
induce the mayor publicly to present a medal 
together with another and no less tangible 
token of esteem to a deserving life-guard. At 
the same time and down-stairs in an office of 
the city’s dog catcher one of its henchmen was 
reporting: 

“Had a purty good day, yvestiddy, Chief 
got six. Would ‘a’had another—a bit of a 
mongrel collie down near the falls, but jist as 
I got me hands on him he bit me. Some of 
them collies sure is mean and good fer nothin’, 
ain’t they?” 


Meadowlarks 
SARA TEASDALE in “‘Flame and Shadows” 


IN the silver light after a storm, 
Under dripping boughs of bright new green, 
I take the low path to hear the meadowlarks 
Alone and high-hearted as if I were a queen. 


What have I to fear in life or death 
Who have Inown three things: the kiss in the 
night, 
The white flying joy when a song is born 
And meadowlarks whistling in silver light. 


They can because they think they can. 
VIRGIL 


Robins Nest on Roof of Wren House 


BENNETT B. 


SMITH 


A college professor in Cameron, Missouri, 
placed a wren house on the side of his work- 
shop two years ago, and it was soon inhabited 
by wrens. Last spring a couple of friendly 
robins tried to build a nest on top of the house 
and insisted that their rights be observed. 
Since they were so emphatic and since the 
roof was not exactly suitable for the nest, the 
professor placed a shelf over the roof and the 
robins were not long in building a nest and 
in a few weeks raised a nice family. This vear 
they returned and at the time the picture was 
taken there were eggs in the nest. 
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STATUE IN CEMETERY AT LONDON, OHIO 


SHOWING BIRDS’ NEST BUILT 
IN THE ARMS 


Provide Nesting Places 
WILLIAM R. MOSES 


IRDS like a garden. They will almost 
invariably select one, in preference to a 
lot grown up with weeds or grass, in which to. 
feed. The garden, apparently, with its exposed 
soil, furnishes insect food in greater quantity. 
It is only logical and natural that birds 
should wish to nest near the source of food 
supply; that is, in a garden. Here, however, 
a difficulty presents itself—too many ordinary 
gardens contain no trees, bushes, or vines 
suitable for nesting purposes. 

The remedy for this is very simple. If trees 
grow on the lot they will be frequented and 
perhaps built in by such birds as robins, ori- 
oles, ete. For the benefit of such cheerful 
and ground-loving fellows as cat-birds, brown 
thrashers, chewinks, and perhaps mocking- 
birds, however, simply forget to clean out 
the blackberry bush that starts up beside the 
back fence. Allow rambler roses or honey- 
suckle to sprawl! in a fence corner. 

In such places cat-birds, mockingbirds, and 
thrashers will nest gladly. The chewink is 
primarily a ground nester; however, he, too, 
may make use of a low tangle for home-making 
purposes. 

The above-mentioned four birds are among 
the sweetest singers of all the feathered com- 
pany. Though they may indeed peck a few 
strawberries and cherries in season, they are 
chiefly insectivorous, and they more than 
make up for the little fruit they take by the 
bugs they consume. Also, and a fact to de- 
light the true bird lover, they will become 
tame and friendly if met half way. 


Animals Have Rights 


An eight-hour day and one day off a week 
for horses is the starting point of an animal’s 
Magna Charta in France. The French League 
for the Protection of Animals hopes eventually 
to get the League of Nations to sanction these 
proposed rights of dumb animals. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryorrt, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

Two hundred and sixty-eight new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in May, nearly all being 
in schools. Of these, 148 were in Rhode 
Island; 85 in Massachusetts; 21 in Georgia; 
four in Pennsylvania; three in Iowa; two 
each in New Jersey and California, and one 
each in Connecticut, New York, and Colo- 
rado. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent-American Society, 168,292 


Bird Baths for Negro Schools 


As a result of Be Kind to Animals Week 
activities, under the direction of Rev. F. 
Rivers Barnwell, three memorial bird- baths 
were presented to Negro schools in Fort 
Worth, Texas. One of these, received by the 
‘Sagamore Hill school, was dedicated to 
George T. Angell. 


Bands of Mercy in Mindanao 


Ten new Bands of Mercy in the province of 
Mindanao, Philippine Islands, have been 
reported by Mrs. Edmonds, secretary of the 
S. P. C. A. in Cebu, Cebu. She states that 
the interest in the older Bands keeps up, and 
that there is a constant demand for the Band 
of Mercy button badges. We have recently 
sent 2,000 of these buttons to Mrs. Edmonds. 


Practical Gifts by Bands of Mercy 


The Lincoln Band of Mercy, Marguerite C. 
McKenzie director, of Rumford, Maine, voted 
an appropriation for the Horses’ Vacation 
Fund of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., and 
members of the Oceana Bands of Mercy, 
Oceana, Virginia, under the direction of Miss 
Lucy Marsteller. contributed towards the 
general work of the Society. 


Band of Mercy Parade in Brookline 


A Band of Mercy parade and entertainment 
was held at Orange Hall, Brookline, Mass., 
Friday evening, May 25. 

The parade was led by Miss America, 
dressed in the national colors, followed by an 
immense beast, bearing the motto, “BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS,” followed by Band of Merey 
girls dressed as Robin Redbreasts, with the 
sign, “FEED THE BIRDS,” fastened on 
their costumes. The remainder of the par- 
ade consisted of boys, with badges and flags, 
led by Robert McFarland, district chief. 

An entertainment followed, including piano 
and violin music, fancy dancing and reading, 
and a selection, “The Flag Day March,” 
played with the waving of flags by the boys. 
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**Lindy”’ 


M. LORD 
lt INDY” is a bitle gray kitten who lives in 


a grocery store in the Fenway section of 
Boston. Like his famous namesake, he seems 
to find life quite adventurous. Of course in 
the city a little cat has to make his playground 
on the sidewalks and in the street, especially 
a little store cat. So from the very first day 
that the spring weather was warm enough to 
permit the store door to be left open, Lindy 
found it highly exciting to dash out upon the 
broad sidewalk, and in and out of doorways, 
dodging the canine promenaders, who liked 
nothing better than to engage him in a lively 
marathon. 

Lindy discovered that another door further 
down the block often stood invitingly open, 
and it was there he made friends with Bill, the 
taxi-man. Kind-hearted Bill enjoyed the 
antics of the playful little Lindy cat, and his 
visits became a daily affair. The children 
also enjoyed playing with Lindy, and al- 
though the genial grocer tried to persude the 
little fellow to keep inside his own store, there 
were too many interesting things out on the 
broad sidewalk, and Lindy ran about so much 
he got a little careless, as very little folk 
sometimes will. 

One evening, just at dusk, when the gay 
lights began to shine along the street, Lindy 
was on the sidewalk playing with a piece of 
paper. He pranced about and tossed the 
paper, and then chased it, and in his play came 
suddenly to the edge of the curb. Now all 
the city children know that the edge of the 
sidewalk is about six inches above the street 
level, and at intervals there are sewer inlets 
which make openings in the curbstones. 
These inlets drain off the rain water which 
falls in the streets, and while that part of the 
opening that is in the street is protected by 
an iron grating, that part which is in the curb- 
stone is uncovered. 

Little Lindy-cat didn’t know that there 
was one of these inlets in the very curbstone 
on which he was madly chasing his piece of 
paper, and when it fell off the sidewalk, he 
dashed after it, but it had fluttered through 
the inlet. Lindy was a very little kitty, and 
he didn’t know that this hole under the side- 
walk had no bottom, and he was so excited 
about catching his bit of paper that he wasn’t 
very careful, and somehow he slipped and fell 
right through the inlet into the sewer. My! 
what an excitement there was. Of course he 
mewed and wailed, and the children who had 
watched his play and his sudden accident 
wept and wailed, too, when they heard him 
splashing in the water several feet below, and 
realized that they couldn’t reach him. 

They ran and told the grocer. They ap- 
pealed for help to the passers-by, but although 
willing hands were ready, there didn’t seem to 
be a thing they could do. 

Just then Bill, the taxi-man, came driving 
by, and seeing the crowd he asked a few ques- 
tions and soon discovered the plight of his 
little friend. Now a taxi driver has to know 
how to think quickly and act quickly in an 
emergency, and Bill did some quick thinking 
now. He thought of a bar to pry up the 
street grating, and someone thought of a lad- 
der in the school-yard across the street. The 
ladder was put down into the sewer, but the 
opening was rather small, and Bill was a big 
man. So he asked one of the small boys to 
volunteer to climb down the ladder. It was 


already quite dark, and of course it was very 
dark down in the sewer. 


It took a good deal 
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Philippine College of Priests 


This picture was sent to President Rowley 
recently with the following message: “We, 
the Filipino priests of the Philippine Islands 
are taking an active part in organizing Bands 
of Mercy. We are now having laws in the 
Philippines dealing with the protection of 
animals. We hope that the whole world will 
do likewise.” 

This came from Rey. Pastor Y Cafete, 
Mindanao, Rev. Toribio Buyser, Cebu, and 
Rev. Patricio Doroja, Mindanao. 


of courage for a small boy to voluntarily go 
down there, but a Boy Scout did it. There 
was no sound now from the little victim in its 
depths, and they had to light matches, and 
hold them down to see, but very soon a drip- 
ping, muddy little form, apparently lifeless, 
was laid on the sidewalk, and the valiant Bill 
and his helpers proceeded with first aid to 
the drowned, until, lo! and behold! the little 
cat breathed again. 

Having accomplished this, Bill carried the 
scrap of a kitten on one hand to his office, 
where willing hands cleansed the mud from his 
eyes and ears and his little fur coat, and 
warmed and dried him until he was revived 
sufficiently to be restored to his own little box 
in the grocery store. 

In a couple of days Lindy was dashing about 
as full of play as ever, but although he doesn’t 
realize what it was all about, he knows that 
something very disagreeable happened to him 
at the edge of the sidewalk, and now he keeps 
a safe distance away from the street edge, 
when he arches his back and humps his saucy 
tail, and prances down to the taxicab office to 
visit his friend, Bill. 
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Kindness 


RUTH B. GABRIEL 


E kind in all thy ways to little friends 
That ever may have need of thy concern, 

For kindness is a blessing that depends 

On measure given for a like return. 


Each little furry creature of the wood 
Fills his allotted place in God's own plan. 

The faithful dog—his worth is understood 

With lasting tribute from the heart of man. 


The feathered minstrel of the meadow trail 
Enhances all the beauty of the morn 

With fitting melody where voices fail. 

Beholding God within the day new-born. 


Be kind in all thy ways to little friends. 
For them each wind some cruel fate may hold. 

True kindness is the sun that ever blends 

The darkest shadows with a tinge of gold. 


Does Kindness Pay ? 


WILLA HOEY 


T is our privilege to purchase bread from a man who is 

kind to his horse. Each morning we, as well as many 
other customers, place two lumps of sugar, with the bread- 
tickets, for the horse. 

When the driver calls, we have observed the horse gazing 
towards the house with an expectant expression in his fine, oe eae 
brown eyes. Immediately the driver “san returned to the DOG AND MONK OF THE ST. BERNARD 
wagon and the horse received his sugar, accompanied by a In southwestern Switzerland, near the Italian frontier, for 
pat or two on the nose, the animal goes down the street, while nearly a thousand years the faithful monks of St. Bernard and 
the driver follows from house to house with his basket of their famous dogs, at the Hospice 8,110 feet above the sea, 
bread, thus saving his four-footed helper both time and labor. . where snow lasts nine months in the year, have given ready aid 

This man tells us to travelers overcome in the terrific storms of that Alpine pass. 
that, invariably, he 


P.& A. Photos 


reaches the stable The White Squirrel 

ahead of other drivers, 

although he has a 1s ee 

longer route than many AST week, I took a day off from the duties of my calling, 
of them, the credit for and took a long hike through the great apple orchards 


which he cheerfully of Patrick County, Virginia. The trees were bursting forth 
gives his horse. He also _ in all the glory of their spring-time garments, and all Nature 
states that the horse, just seemed to breathe of new and more abundant life. 

when put up for the Suddenly, as I approached a split rail fence that bordered 
night, expects a chiclet one of the orchards, for which this section is noted, a large 
and a good-night pat squirrel appeared upon the top rail; and, after favoring me 
which are always given with a startled and inquisitive stare, began to zig-zag down 
him. the length of the boundary line fence. 

One has only to see I have seen many similar squirrels in the woods. It was 
this man and hear him exactly the same as those to which I used to feed peanuts on 
tell of his horse to be Boston Common, years ago. That is, it was apparently identical 
convinced that kind- except in one particular, and that was a startling difference. 
ness pays in the saving This squirrel, from the black spot that showed about its 
of time and labor as nostrils, to the very tip of its great bushy tail, was snow white. 
well as in the building It was the first time I had ever seen, or heard of a white 
of character. We hope squirrel. 

_ ieee - many others will follow Was it just one of the tricks of Nature, or are white squirrels 
KINDNESS BREEDS CONFIDENCE _ his example. common to certain localities? 
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Cartoon Prizes Awarded 


Carmack of Christian Science Monitor and 
Larrimer of Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
Winners 


In connection with the recent Be Kind to 
Animals Anniversary, prizes of fifty dollars 
for the best cartoon and twenty-five dollars 
for the second best have been awarded by Our 
Dumb Animals as follows: $50 to Paul R. 
Carmack, Boston, Mass., for a cartoon, or 
series of cartoons, under the title, “*The Diary 
of Snubs, Our Dog,” in which the dog appears 
wearing a blanket with the words: * This is 
Be Kind to Animals Anniversary,” published 
in the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
April 16, April 19 and April 21, 1928; and 
$25 to H. E. Larrimer, Fort Wayne, Ind., for 
a cartoon entitled “Be Kind to Animals 
Week,” showing the rays of this beneficent sun 
causing the humane spirit to smile in “the 
hard old world,” in contrast to the impulses 
of brutality on the side away from the sun, 
published in the News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, 
April 21, 1928. 

Cartoons were received from points as dis- 
tant as Louisiana, Texas, and Oregon. One, 
published on the children’s page of the Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., was made 
by Jane Keating, eleven years old, of Me- 
Crory, Arkansas. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ““The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other similar Society. 

* Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 

fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’”’ as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, incorporated by special 
Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
if other property, describe the property). 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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For Editorials on Kindness 


Portland Oregonian and Christian Science 
Monitor Awarded Prizes 


The first prize of $50 offered by the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, Boston, to 
the periodical publishing the best editorial 
on the Be Kind to Animals Anniversary of 
1928, printed between March 1 and April 30, 
has been awarded to The Oregonian, Portland, 
Oregon, for an editorial entitled ‘‘National 
Humane Week,” published April 18, name of 
writer not given. The second prize of $25 
was awarded to the Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, for an editorial entitled “Such Agree- 
able Friends.” published March 19, written 
by Arthur S. Hollis. Honorable Mention was 
awarded to the Sunday Oregonian, Portland, 
Oregon, for an editorial entitled “He Prayeth 
Best Who Loveth Best,” by Ben Hur Lamp- 
man; to the Evening Sentinel, Ansonia, Conn., 
for an editorial entitled “Be Kind,” by Ever- 
ett G. Hill: and to The News-Sentinel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., for an editorial entitled ““May 
the Sun Shine the Whole Year “Round,” by 
William J. Gross. 

The prizes were decided by a very prom- 
inent Boston newspaper writer, not connected 
with any of the periodicals concerned. Forty- 
eight editorials were entered in the contest, 
which was open to any periodical in the 
country. 

The editorial winning the first prize is as 
follows: 

National Humane Week 

Oregonian, Portland, Ore., April 18, 1928 


The thought occurs that National Humane 
week, now being observed, might well be 
lengthened to a vear, to a decade, to a century. 
If cruelty results from custom, then kindness, 
too, may become fixed in the same manner. 
But the fact is that we require the week only 
to remind us of our duties toward the beasts, 
only to impress the lesson upon us, for the 
process of increasing kindness has long been 
evident among our people. A century hence 
there will be little cruelty in the civilized 
world, and most of the world will be civilized. 
When people say to you that the world is 
decadent you have only to look about you at 
the more considerate treatment which men 
accord the animals. A world that is becoming 
kinder cannot be a world that is losing spirit- 
ual ground. A century ago the birds and 
beasts had few rights that were admitted by 
man. Now they have many, and these are 
enforced by law as by the new spirit. 

The fact is that we celebrate humane week 
more or less constantly. If anyone mistreats 
an animal nowadays he is well nigh certain to 
be called to account by fellow-citizens who do 
not believe in the mistreatment of animals. 
The right of possession does not carry with it 
the right to be cruel, the right to beat or to 
starve. These, for that matter, never were 
rights. They were always monstrous and 
hideous wrongs. But it once was considered 
that an owner might do as he pleased with 
that which he owned. It was his. The im- 
portant difference now is that while his own- 
ership is not contested, the creature owned by 
him is legally regarded as his ward. He must, 
to a certain extent, answer for its welfare. 
The humane society is largely responsible for 
this viewpoint. Its work, for long attended 
by most discouraging results, now is abun- 
dantly blessed. 

As we say, nowadays most people are in- 
stinctively humane. Those who are not either 
are ignorant or perverted. It is necessary that 
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the educational work should go on for the 
enlightenment of the former, and that law en. 
forcement should continue for the punishment 
and restraint of the latter. Because umane 
week brings these ideas to the fore, and pre. 
sents them to the public attention, it is a duty 
of good citizenship to participate in the week, 
and to promote its purpose, in such \ ays ag 
may suggest themselves. 
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Have you seen the 
Humane Film 


The Bell of Atri 


Which has been exhibited on 
five Continents? 


If not, why not? 
For terms and bookings, address 
The American 


Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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